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“ We'll snarl, and bite, and play the dog,” 
“ For dogs are honest.” 
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Velocius ac citius nos 
Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domestica, magnis 
Cum subeant animos auctoribus. HoRAceE. 


Tue transitions of the human fnind from joy to 
grief, from hope to despair, are so sudden, so un- 
predigted, that they seem unnatural, and almost im- 
possible; and yet in nothing is man so universal and 
undeviating. Stoicks and heroes are never seen ig 
crowds ; they are solitary instances of human greatness— 
or the effects of vanity and ambition in the few, when 
there are numbers to applaud. The multitude are ready 
at all times to be excited by momentary impressions, and 
swayed by passive causes; the slaves of interest, pas- 
sion, vanity, they are inflamed, elated, depressed, or 
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soothed, as these agents direct: such is the vacillating 
disposition of that wonderful, depraved, and excellent 
creature, man. When these changes arise from the impul- 
ses of nature, they are of little consequence; if they-_prove 
casually right, their continuance is beneficial; if wrong, 
the errour will bring about its own correction : they are 
only injurious when actuated by the enginry of deceit, 
and prolonged by the plastick genius of hypocrisy. 
This bloody, devouring, and insidious demon, for the 
term of six thousand years, has preyed on the peace and 
vital spirit of the human race, carousing human tears, 
and revelling in human blood. Her children, war, mur- 
der, superstition, and errour, have desolated regions? 
condemned man'to the barren and thorny wilderness, 
and fixed an unrelenting frown on the placid face of na- 
ture. ‘Tombs and marrowless bones are the memoranda 
of her triumphs; on these she has glutted, and on these 
she grins in horrid meditation, planning future slaugh- 
ters and desolations. Men, from their susceptibility to 
hew impressions, and from the activity of sympathy, are 
easily imposed on by means of the thousand deceits and 
innumerable appearances, framed by the cunning of hy- 
pocrisy; and are unthinkingly led to commit the most 
lawless outrages, the most inhuman atrocities, and the 
most ridiculous follies, whenever artful and probable 
pretexts are assigned by their oracular leaders for their 
enormities—an ingenuity of eloquence these human har- 
pies never fail to avail themselves of. Murder and 
rapine they will determine either a crime or a just act, as 
may be required by the general tenour of their design. 
Ince..t and adultery—the will and omnipotence of Provi- 
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dence to work an unseen, but necessary and holy event. 
Lingering tortures inflicted on innocent adversaries, a 
punishment commanded by the supreme God—and the 
casual misfortunes of an enemy, a judgment executed by 
the invisible hand of heaven. There is not a crime, 
however deep and dark, but they can palliate it by asoft 
and holy, name—nor an action, however innocent, that 
they cannot tinge with the blasting hues of hell and sin. 
A weak attempt of one of the minor imps of darkness, 
led to the foregoing reflections; it is contained in the 
preface of a pamphlet recently published by Watson, on 
the disastrous event at Richmond. Whatever attempts 
to lessen the attractions of theatres, might have been 
madé on the score of their ill consequences and immo- 
ralities, had they been conducted with temper and can- 
dour, and a moral intent, should have been treated with 
the attention they merited, and have been enjoyed by their 
readers without comment. It is a common privilege to 
declare our opinions, whether wrong or right, and when 
delivered in a common, worldly manner, they are estimg- 
ted by their readers as their merits entitle them—but 
when a man presses on the ignorant and addled, mis- 
chievous and unfounded bigotries, introduced with the 
whining, canting obsequiousness of a hypocrite, and all 
the solemnities of religion, devoid of its essence and di- 
‘vinity, itis necessary, if possible, to unmask the traitor, 
and expose his real intentions. ‘The first thought which 
strikes every reader of this pamphlet, will be the motive of 
its publication—the subject matter of it has been publish- 
ed in all the daily papers, whence the whole contents are 
copied, word for word—all, save the luminous unparal- 
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leled prefatory address—the question resolves itself into 
this, that it must either be a pitiful attempt in the book. 
seller or book-maker, to catch a few stray quarter dollars 
from the fanaticks and spleneticks of the city, by retail- 
ing the misfortunes and untimely fates of the deceased— 
making publick grief a traffick: or the attempt of some 
holy miscreant to vent his disappointed and pestilent 
humour against pleasures which he is forbidden to enjoy. 
It is a similar trade to vending the last dying speeches 
and confessions of malefactors; which the appearance 
and decorations of the pamphlet much resembles. This 
sulphurous philosopher commences with a variety of new 
and cogent reflections, conveyed in a most picturesque 
and logical style. He shrewdly inquires, “if it were 
not. from such calamities, how shall we learn the instabi- 
lity of human conditions?” If his book should not sell, 
and he should die of vexation, the question would be an- 
swered in himself; or he might consult the mortuary 
list of the newspapers—or he might learn upon inquiry» 
that his neighbour’s cat died on Thursday. He then 
tells us, ‘that loud laughter is a strange preface to vo- 
lumes of smoke and fire.” -All his readers will agree 
with him in this, and if incongruity be wit, he deserves 
much praise. I don’t think an antithesis like this, is to 
be found in any author, from Aristophanes down to 
Grub-street. Here follow sundry quotations from the 
scriptures—what he quotes from holy writ, I shall treat 
as holy, and pass with submission and reverence. fF only 
lament that it should be so abused by ignorance and ma- 
lice. The same holy writer he has cited, once exclaime 
ed, “Oh, that mine enemy would write a boak!” Were 
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the writer of this pamphlet my direst foe; his produc- 
tion would satiate my most exquisite revenge. He tells 
us next, that one man is weaker than a crowd; and that 
a man mad with grief is not in his right reason—that pity 
alone is not sufficient to put out a fire, or to take a burn- 
ing man out of the flames. Admirable philosopher !—~ 
**it needed no ghost to come from héaven to tell us this.” 
He now descendeth deep into the BathoseSancho never 
bemoaned the loss of his supper with more deep felt 
grief—an idol shrieks, and kills a man—this is a more 
wonderfuj story thanthat of Pygmalion. He then apos- 
trophizes a curl—this is so very pathetick and touching, 
that I advise my reader, if he can see the book without 
purchasing it, to refer to this passage—it beggars all de- 
scription. He next wonders that burned hair should be 
crisp; and bemoans bitterly that a lady’s ball dress 
should not be allowed her for a winding sheet. How very 
sentimental—how much morality would such a man 
squeeze from a green gooseberry? He congratulates the 
poor that. they were not burned, and thus proves that 
they are better off than the rich—a quaint piece of hu- 
manity. Here obtrudes a digression on godliness, (I say 
obtrudes, because I don’t know what business it has 
there) in which our author seems very much benighted : 
however, he blunders on in the dark, far enough to tire 
his reader, and defy animadversion. Obscurity is a 
source of the sublime—he tells us, we should all be pree 
pared for death, and not to let him take us by surprise. I 
believe Seneca said this before him--not that I tax him, 
with plagiarism, for I should as soon tax him with sin- 
ging in Arabick,as reading Seneca, Who would like to 
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die in a theatre? says he. Query—Would our author 
like to die in his bed, if he could help it? He now 
addresses himself to the sable garments, moaning 
sighs, and sorrowing tears, and entreats them to awake 
an inquiry relating to his book, whether theatres should 
“exist under any form; because, says he, they always 
have been places of evil, and now are places of evil; 
ergo, they always will be places of evil—a complete syl. 
logism. Ishall put a parallel to our author—You have 
been wicked and silly, your present work declares you 
to be wicked and silly; ergo, you always will be wicked 
and silly, and if you do not amend you will most certainly 
be damned—your readers will never doubt my position, 
Here follows a list of those who disapprove of theatres ; 
a most motley group of christians and pagans, saints and 
sinners, among whom stands poor Miss Hannah Moore 
alas! poor luckless maiden! never before was ancient 
miss or tempted nun placed in more hapless plight—he 
says that those who have a theatrical taste, have no relish 
for Hannah’s Dramas—this is, certes, the best conclusion 
our author has drawn. Were we, says he, to give 


our money to the poor, instead of the theatre, the poor. 


would be richer, and the players poorer—what a pity our 
author did not fulfil this maxim of charity, with the mo- 
ney expended in paper, pens and ink, to write his erudite 
book. Immediately after this, he most appropriately 
ynakes a comment on the waste of time.— Men of busi- 
ness should not allow themselves to be amused.” I da 
not know whether he is a man of business; if he is, did 
he write his preface by way of amusing himself? Perhaps 
he may be “pleased with a rattle, and tickled with a 
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straw.” Here follows a quotation, to prove that laughter 
is no food for the mind—somethbing in the style of 

‘* Man’s life ’s a vapour 

Full of woes; — 

He just cuts a caper, 

And down he goes.” 
He asks, who fears censure in the theatre ?>—Those who 
eould fear our author’s preaching in the pulpit, might— 
it is true, actors do not declaim against men’s characters 
on the stage, as a certain preacher did against one of the 
brotherhood, three Sundays ago. The characters drawn 
in plays, says he, are unnatural; virtue is too virtuous, 
and vice too vicious, or not vicious enough. I think our 
author might find his own resemblance on the stage, 
though perhaps he is not acquainted with Dr. Squintem. 
As the learned writer is a profound rhetorician, I shall 
give my readers one quotation without comment, in order 
that they may form some idea of his style. “The veil, 
which by a double meaning or a substituted word, is 
sometimes employed to conceal an abominable sentiment; 
is almost ever too transparent, and it may be feared pur- 
posely made so, to answer the avowed design.” This 
would employ another Oedipus. He appeals to a troop 
of wise heathens, and Mr. Law, to prove theatres impro- 
per—they say “the devil can quote scripture for his 
purpose.” With great moderation and candour, he then 
declares, that he does not believe that ai/ those who die 
in theatres, have been guilty of notorious crimes—that 
some go there for amusement :—he might have added, 
some to pick pockets—though not quite so archly as by 
book making. Mav, says he, is a fallen creature, and 
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loves the downward road. There is some similarity be- 
tween a man and a horse in this last respect—what will 
he make of us next? “Nothing which is good can be 
popular.”—If this be a maxim, it is most fortunate for 
this scribbler, for it argues that the reverse must be po- 
pular; in which case, his book will be immortal. “The 
frequenting of theatres, is to obey the dictates of com- 
mon depravity.” This is a compliment, intended partly 
for the ladies—who, says he, 
In spite of all that you can say, 
Can see no evil in a play. 

Ibelieve it to be true, when such sage criticksas he attack 
them. He then gives acatalogue of what he denominates 
modern disasters—which he calls the visitations of God; 
thereby meaning the destruction of theatres; and com- 
mences with an exhibition of fire-works in the vicinity of 
Paris, where a thousand people were trodden to death— 
this, it appears, likewise smells of brimstone. I cannot 
dwell on human sufferings with the same satisfaction 
that he does, or I could produce a list of ecclesiastical 
disasters, that might fill a book—many as holy men as 
himself have been condemned to the stake, and some 
without his merits. Hecompliments the houses of con- 
gress for weeping ; the Virginian students for requesting 
a sermon; and the Philadelphian young men for attend- 
ing it. He is much gratified with the people of Rich- 
mond, for converting the theatre into a church; but he 
then suddenly disapproves of this, and objects, I sup- 
pose, to the earth, which is contaminated—for he says, 
how little the theatre and sanctuary agree—he compares 
the Muses to the false divinities of Greece and Rome 
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whatanaccurate mythologist!—“ Nothing buthimselfcan 
be his parallel.”.—Which of these affronted ladies will 
hereafter write his epitaph? He supposes that accidents. 
may sometimes befal the righteous, (meaning the canting 
tribe to which he belongs, methodists) but the man who 
dies in church, is sure of going to heaven. He con- 
cludes by telling us, that he could not write very well him- 
self, and therefore, he thought it better to give a “diary 
of publick anguish,” from the papers—falls into a lamen- 
tation, from which he is suddenly roused by a miracle— 
namely, that the people of Manchester should escape 
unhurt—makes a short and pensive valedictory to the 
“‘weaker and softer sex,”—and makes his exit. 
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‘Alas! poor man, I’m sorry for ye, 
And pity much your upper story. 
PINDAR. 


<a pacece ee — 


Who could believe that any man should delight in 
harrowing up the souls of an afflicted people, and to be i 
continually reviving recollections which would ¢all forth 
cammiseration from the bosom of a savage? Oh, God! 
to what state of existence have we atrived, when heart- 
rending griefs are made a publick pastime !—the age of 
the Neros and Caligulas has returned—but the memory 
of the virtuous will stil] triumph, I trust, over the malice 
of gloomy wickedness ; they will be remembered in our 
prayers, and natives and strangers will remember with 
sadness the sacrifice of the rose and the oak—they were 
consumed on the same altar, and their incense ascended 
to heaven in the same vapour—their fates will be regis- 
tered with a sigh, nor will the depository of their ashes 
ever be visited without a melancholy offering of tears— 
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thie sweet briar will perfume the evening air that passes 
over them, and their own native passion vine will twine 
around the stone that marks the still and lonely place of 
their interment—to them and those who lament them, be 


the last rays of the evening sun sacred. 


~ 


TERENCE. 





Valete ac plaudite. 


As weary palmers trackless deserts tread, 
O’er distant shrines repentant tears to shed, 
See fromthe.western clouds the parting light, 
Glow on the spir’d mosque that bounds their sight ; 
Their toils and perils, now they feel no more, 
They thank their God that ev’ry danger ’s o’er. 
Our task perform’d, and all our labour past, 

We moor in blest security at last : 

No path of dallianee thro’ the spicy grove, 

No holy dreams of ever-during love, 

No brilliant dome by fairy fingers rais’d, 

No starry vaults where heavenly visions blaz’d, 
No breathing perfume, and no treasure ours, 
Nor.feather’d foot to kiss the night-dew’d flow’rs 
Pursued the gold-dropt insect in the sun, 

Our task was cheerless, dangerous and lone, 
Thro’ seas of turbulence—our destin’d way, 

And peopled realms who hate the light of day, 
A thankless ofice—claiming small regard ; 

But virtue always is its own reward. 

Like the blest seer who sought the promis’d land, 
We gain’d for others, tho’ unblest we stand ; 
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And yet we dare to hope the just will say, 

Some tribute ’s due the champions of the day. 
Will beauty pass us with a scornful smile? 

And say no meed rewards the barren toil? 

That midst the ranc’rous weed no flow’r is found, 
To kiss the am’rous air that breathes around; 
For us no blue ey’d tear the violet wears, 

With us no fragrant sigh the wild flow’r shares, 
No pensive stream shall lull our woes to sleep, 
Nor parted joys bid recollection weep ? 

Can she say this of those who court her grace, 
And sigh in mem’ry o’er each ling’ring trace? 
We love the Muse, and bless her radiant birth— 
And woman isthe Muse’s type on earth. 

Will coxcomb wit, or serious pedant say 

We’ve just escap’d his vengeance by—a day! 
That he had just a lucky idea gain’d, 

To shew the world how shallow we were brain’d; 
But as ’tis ended, *twould be pity now, 

To tear a blasted wreath from slumb’ring brow ? 
But idle braggarts still may murmur on— 

He should be casque’d that’s fighting for a crown; 
Light summer winds may tear the weeping rose, 
While o’er the oak the storm unheeded blows. 
As barber marquisses, just fresh from France, 
Quote cousin kings—cut hair—and teach to dance: 
Run-o’er their pedigrees, and comb our wigs— 
F’en to this tune still prate these critick prigs. 

In Thebes once resounded Memnon’s lays, 
Midst all her pride and pomp of prosp’rous days; 
Now all her splendour gone—in silence deep, 
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Wrapt in her ruins all her people sleep ; 

Yet unseen hands, when morning’s beams arise, 
Sweep o’er his harp—and all the ruin sighs! 

So though our tongue be-hush’d—our lyre sleep, 
With all that moves the laugh, or prompts to weep, 
Yet should the tyrant raise his arm again, 

The lash is near—and ready is the strain. 
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